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obelisk, his last monument of the kind, re- 
mained unfinished. 

At least it seems unlikely that a special 
issue of scarabs would commemorate any 
but a monumental obelisk.^ It was custom- 
ary to set up the large obelisks on the thir- 
tieth and on later anniversaries of the king's 
nomination as heir to the throne, an event 
which in Thutmose Ill's case coincided 



has come to hand only within the past few 
weeks. The purchase, consisting of twenty- 
five pieces, comprises a wide variety of 
church needlework, among which are a 
number of chasubles with embroidered 
orphreys. The most important of the 
group, however, are a superb sixteenth- 
century cope and a chasuble in cloth of 
gold. The weave is of a rich yellow tone 






SCARAB OF THUTMOSE III. SIDE AND BACK, SIZE 

OF original; inscription, enlarged 



with his accession. Our scarab therefore 
is unlikely to be earlier than the thirtieth 
year of Thutmose I II's reign, which would 
bring its date to 147 1 B. C. or sometime 
within the following twenty years. One 
can imagine that these "obelisk-scarabs" 
may have been highly valued as souvenirs 
of the elaborate festivities which marked 
the thirty-year or one of the later anniver- 
saries. C. L. R. 

A RECENT ACCESSION OF ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL VESTMENTS 

A N interesting group of ecclesias- 
/\ tical vestments has recently been 
/\ added to the Museum collec- 
^ ^tion of textile fabrics by the pur- 
chase during the past summer of a por- 
tion of the Bernheimer Collection, ac- 
quired by Dr. Valentiner in Munich prior 
to the outbreak of the war. Owing to the 
difficulty in transportation under existing 
conditions the shipment was delayed and 

^Small obelisks are known. See the one cited 
in Breasted. Records II, p. 249, note b. 



with a sumptuous pattern wrought in silk 
and gold; and while in a general way it re- 
sembles that of the Venetian looms of the 
same period, it nevertheless embodies cer- 
tain features in the design that are more 
characteristic of the royal fabrics of Toledo. 
The trellis motif also, which appears both 
in the surface weave of the cloth and again 
in the framing of the large central cone 
form, is strongly reminiscent of Moorish 
architectural ornament, and the broad 
sweep of the ogival bands with crowns at 
the points of intersection lacks in its whole 
contour the grace and refinement found in 
the patterns of the Italian product. The 
vestment is complete, with richly embroid- 
ered orphreys and hood framed in heavy 
bands of gold needlework; the orphreys are 
divided into six panels, separated by smaller 
ones, each of which incloses an ornamental 
device of Renaissance scrollwork. In each 
of the larger panels, beneath a domed archi- 
tectural canopy supporting the pomegran- 
ate form of the Arms of Spain is the en- 
throned figure of a saint. On the right- 
hand side are Saint Peter, Saint John, and 
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Saint James, the patron saint of Spain, 
wearing the pilgrim's hat with the scallop- 
shell in front; while on the left are Saint 
Paul, Saint Philip, and Saint Thomas. The 
outer vestments of the saints, originally 
worked in solid satin stitch in rich shades 
of crimson, blue, and green, are now worn 
down to the linen backing; the under robes. 



ply straight bands, one at the back and 
the same in front, instead of one or both 
being in the form of a cross, as in the 
vestments of the northern countries, a cus- 
tom in vogue in Flanders as early as the 
fourteenth century. Simple orphreys of 
straight bands of embroidery adhere more 
strictly to the pure Roman type and the 




COPE, SPANISH, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 



however, still retain the surface pattern 
outlined in gold, a variant of the fleur- 
de-lis, popular in ecclesiastical motifs as 
symbolic of the Trinity. These figures, 
like those in the decadent period of Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical embroidery of the fifteenth 
century, are worked on separate pieces of 
linen and then applied against a diapered 
background of gold stitchery, but they are 
of much finer technique than the English 
work of the same period. The hood of the 
cope, finished with a heavy tassel in crim- 
son and gold, is badly worn and little re- 
mains of the original work save the gold. 
The figures represent the Virgin and Child 
enthroned beneath an elaborate canopy 
similar to those employed in the orphreys. 
The orphreys of the chasuble, which un- 
fortunately has been cut at the shoulders, 
resemble those shown in the paintings of 
the Spanish Masters^ in that they are sim- 

^ Painting of St. Roderigo, by Murillo, in the 
Royal Gallery at Dresden, and the Mass of St. 
Gregory, attributed to Ribalta, in the same gal- 
lery. 



sumptuous vestments of the Spanish pre- 
lates in this era continued to follow the 
traditional Roman form, though influenced 
doubtless by the exquisite needlecraft not 
only of Italy, but also of the Netherlands, 
where the needle was producing an art 
that vied with the brush of the Flemish 
masters. 

Turning to the embroideries of the Rhen- 
ish provinces, we find a marked difference 
not only in the general character of the 
work, but as well in the technique, which 
is amazingly crude and lacks the delicacy 
ordinarily found in church needlework. 
In Italian, Spanish, and Flemish church 
embroideries one cannot but feel how 
strongly the work of the painters influ- 
enced the art of the needle, but in the work 
of England and again in these examples 
from the Rhine and Westphalia one is im- 
pressed by the frequency with which cer- 
tain effects found in the early Rhenish 
glass reappear later in the church embroid- 
ery; this is especially marked in the char- 
acter of the backgrounds. Take, for in- 
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Stance, the passion group of Gothic glass 
illustrated by Schmitz ^in which thefigures 
are placed against a background of branch- 
ing scrollwork, similar to that shown in the 
embroidery here illustrated; or again in 
the windows illustrated by the same 
author^, where the figures are thrown out 
against a field of small geometric patterns. 
In all of this Rhenish work the figures are 
placed against a background not of the 
rich diapered gold stitchery found in the 
Spanish work here described, but instead 
an outline pattern of scrollwork or lozenge- 
shaped ornament superimposed upon a 
loosely worked grounding of some neutral 
tint. The figures in these also show none 
of the clever draftsmanship found in much 
of the ecclesiastical work of the period nor 
are the saints placed in the usual archi- 
tectural setting so characteristic of the 
English and Italian work, which gives more 
of a suggestion of depth and perspective, 
and produces less the effect of a flat surface. 

While the greater part of this collection 
is made up of church embroideries and 
vestments, there are as well two interesting 
examples of secular work, one a frag- 
mentary fringed linen border of character- 
istic eighteenth-century Cretan embroid- 
ery with its quaint figures and birds, and 
another, a strip of linen embroidered in 
crimson silk replete with griffins and other 
grotesque motifs found in the embroideries 
of Sicily and the Greek Islands. 

Another recent accession in this line 
which is perhaps of greater interest, is a 
remarkable piece of church embroidery of 
Syrian origin dating from the fourteenth 
century. This is doubtless a variant of 
the omophorion, an embroidered scarf or 
band, which is worn by a bishop of the 
Oriental rites when vested for the Holy Lit- 
urgy, and corresponds to the Latin pallium. 
It is simply a long strip of embroidery worn 
separately, with an opening in the center 
where it is slipped over the head, allowing 
the ends to hang down the front and back, 
thus resembling in shape the orphreys 
employed on the Roman type of chasuble. 

^Schmitz: Die Glasgemalde des Koniglichen 
Kunstgewerbe-museums in Berlin. Berlin, 1913. 
Vol. 2, pi. I. 

2 Idem. Vol. i, pp. 21 ff. 



The embroidery is worked in metal thread 
on a deep blue silk backed with heavy 
linen, and illustrates scenes from the New 
Testament arranged in panels framed with 
narrow bands of Arabic inscriptions, which 
indicate that it was made by one "Shakra, 
daughter of Daniel from Hamah, Syria" 
in the year 1338 of the Julian calendar. 
The incidents of church history portrayed 




CHASUBLE, RHENISH 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

in the different panels are as follows: the 
Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism of Christ, 
Presentation to the Doctors, Entrance into 
Jerusalem, Crucifixion, Resurrection, As- 
cension, and Pentecost. Four additional 
personages represent the evangelists. The 
primitive figures, which closely resemble 
those found in Byzantine art, especially in 
the mosaics, arc exceedingly crude in draw- 
ing, and are of the same general type as 
those found in Coptic art. The piece is 
uniqucand important as illustratingneedle- 
work of the Eastern church in the Middle 
Ages. F. M. 
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